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waited for the promise to be fulfilled, and her bonne-maman discovered
that the girl's heart was more alienated from her than ever. In a fit
of jealousy the grandmother revealed to the 12-year-old girl the past
of the mother whom the child still loved, making it clear that the
mother had resumed her previous shameful course. The revelation
that her mother was a prostitute was a fatal blow to the girl's
femininity.

From then on Aurore was without a mother ideal, and her
masculinity, already foreshadowed by her education, was further
encouraged. In her later life, she made passionate spasmodic but
unsuccessful efforts to restore her mother ideal, and thus to save her
own femininity. The question has been asked again and again:
How is it that George Sand's heroines are so womanly, maternal,
and sweet, while she herself was their antithesis? The fact is that
Aurore tried to achieve in fiction the feminine ideal and the model
mother she had been deprived of in real life.

Another device she employed to save her femininity was to assert,
in the name of social justice, the right of all women to behave as her
mother had. After all, men were not despised for promiscuity. She
was the first feminist. Equal rights for women in every field became
her programme. This programme sprang of course not only from local
conviction; it also answered the need of her injured daughter heart.
Her insistence on legal rights for natural children is certainly con-
nected with the fact that she had heard her jealous grandmother tell
of her brother Hippolyte's uncertain parentage.

Bonne-maman could not have done better if her deliberate aim had
been to destroy the girl's mother ideal. But she failed to take
Sophie's place in Aurore's heart; on the contrary, the girl's uncon-
scious hatred for her mother was now entirely directed against her
grandmother. All that her grandmother had offered her in the way
of intellectual values was now cast away. From then on Aurore
refused to study and became like a mischievous, wild, and undis-
ciplined boy. She set herself against all things feminine, dressed in
mannish garb, and in every way tried to ruin her good reputation as
a woman. She did indeed bring down on herself the condemnation
of society. People spoke of her as a wicked witch and accused her of
blasphemy and sorcery.

This escape to the masculine recurred whenever Aurore experienced
a disappointment in love. This was the second source of her
masculinity. The first was identification with her father, the aim of
her grandmother's educational policy. This identification was
placed at the service of her unusual intellectual gifts, to which she